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PUBLIC LECTURES & 


The Public Lectures arranged by the Society will be given at C 
Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, London, 5.W. 1. 


On Friday, 21 November 1947 at 8 p.m. 


y. 34- 35 The Ninth F. W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture. 


“The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research’ by Dr | 


1247-50501. 


rs 3g Norlev, Erling, LL.B., 72 Ormonde Drive, Muirend, Glasgow, ie 


On Friday, 12 December 1947 at 8 p.m. 
“The Phenomenology of Trance Mediumship ”’ by Professor ¢ 
Broad. 

A Discussion Meeting for dealing with questions arising from thes 
the previous two Public Lectures will be held at 8 p.m. on Frida 
January 1948. 

Admission free. Tickets for reserved seats may be obtained in ad 
from the Secretary, Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Sq 
London, W.C. 1. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Billington, Dr C. M., Haileybury and Imperial Service College, Hert 
Byrom, J. W., 10 Kingsway, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Carrithers, W. A., Jr., 463 North Second Street, Fresno 2, Calif., U 
Corns, Mrs A. C., 16 River Way, Christchurch, Hants. 3 
Davies, Mrs G. M., 'Ty’n y Fron, Dolwyddelan, Caernarvonshire. 
Douglas, C. K. M., O.B.E., 32 Coneydale, Welwyn Garden City, I 
Ellis, O. C. de C., D.Sc., 16 Heaton Road, Withington, Mancheste 
Fitzpatrick, M. J., BBC, 32 Great Castle Street, London, W. 1. 
Forsyth, D. R. H., M.A., 128 Cleveden Road, Glasgow, W. 2. 
Gartland, W. T., B.Sc., 127 Longdon Road, Knowle, nr Birmingh: 


Goodden, Professor Windham, Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, Lo: 
S.W. 1. 


Hale, Mrs H. W. K., 3193 Westmount Boulevard, Montreal, Canac 
Hellstrom, Mrs B., Sveavagen 77, Stockholm, Sweden. 


_ Ison, Mrs Walter, 5 Sion Hill Place, Lansdown, Bath. 


Kadirgamar, S. J. C., 261 Hultsdorf Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Librarian, Brown University, Providence 12, Rhode Island, U.S. 
Melville-Ross, T., Spithurst House, Spithurst, Barcombe, Sussex. 
Merriman, Dr Basil M., 14 Chesham Place, London, S.W. 1. 
Moore, Sir Alan, Bart., Hancox, Whatlington, Battle, Sussex. 


_ Morris, B. S., B.Sc., 19 Springfield Road, London, N.W.8. 


Moss, Mrs N. J., The Old House, Ickwell Green, nr Biggleswade. 
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’*Donnell, E., 8 Oakland Road, Redland, Bristol. 

elham, Lady Elizabeth, Estate Office, Falmer, Lewes, Sussex. 
ierce, F. H., 464 Morris Avenue, Boonton, N.J., U.S.A. 
hepherd, Rev. W. L., The Vicarage, Holme on Spalding Moor, York. 
parrow, J., 8 Collingwood Court, Hendon, London, N.W. 4. 
trangways, Hon. John D. F., Melbury, Dorchester, Dorset. 

treet, Mrs A. P., 204 Victoria Terrace, Silverdale, Stoke-on-Trent. | 
‘romp, Dr S. W., Rijnsburgerweg 159, Leiden, Holland. 

‘urner, Miss M. D., 16 Clifton Terrace, Brighton, Sussex. 

Vallace, H. O., Cedar Tor, Barnack, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

Vilson, Miss B. B., 2 Carmel Court, Wembley Park, Middx. 
Voodcock, Mrs N., 14 Primrose Hill Road, London, N.W. 3. 


/ 


: back Student Associate 
alter, H. J., 3 Bethel Drive, Kessingland Beach, Lowestoft, Suffolk. . 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL ¢ 

‘HE 429th Meeting of the Council was held at 31 Tavistock Square, Lon- 

lon, W.C. 1, on Tuesday 30 September 1947, at 3-p-m. THE PRESIDENT,  — 
W. H. Salter, in the Chair. There were also present: Miss T. 

josanquet, Brigadier R. C. Firebrace, Mrs K. M. Goldney, Mrs F. Hey- 

‘ood, Lord Charles Hope, Miss I. Jephson, Mr D. A. H. Parsons, Dr 

J. B. Robertson, Dr S. G. Soal, Admiral the Hon. A. C. Strutt, Rev. 

D. Thomas and Mr G. N. M. Tyrrell ; also Dr West, Research Officer, 

nd Miss E. M. Horsell, Asst-Secretary. ; Pes 

The Minutes of the last Meeting of the Council were read and signedas 

rect. Thirty-four new Members and one Student-Associate were 

ed; their names and addresses are given above. 


oe, 
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ate indebted to Mr D. H. Rawcliffe, a member of the Society 
ttention to an interesting prediction reported in the Revue 
‘Radiesthésie, (No. 4. Deuxiéme Trimestre, 1947). 
er of the report, M. Jean Charloteaux, has published a book . 

e art of divination by pendulums and similar method 
_ below is a slightly abridged translation of 
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pl drew a little sketch which Lemaire, an architect in civil life, transferre 
to cardboard in Chinese ink. It was a design of concentric circles. TI 
two (outer) circles, of greatest diameter, were divided into 31 compar 
ments, numbered 1 to 31. Between the second and third circles the 1 

_ months of the year were written down. Finally, between the third an 
fourth circles were written the years 1940 to 1947. 

I started the pendulum gyrating at the centre of the dial. After son 
seconds the movements changed to oscillations along the axis 1945-4 
Held above 1941 the pendulum stopped dead; but over 1945 it move 
vigorously. 

“Gentlemen, the war will end in 1945!” 

We found the month by the same process. The oscillation indicate 
May-—November, the movement gave May. For the day, the choice la 
between the 8th and the 24th. The 8th was finally fixed. 


~~. “The war will end on May 8th, 1945.” 
ae Everyone shouted. But a wise man, Commandant Mommens, said h 
__was going to write it down for future verification. I often.repeated th 


experiment when my friends asked me, especially on occasions when 
military or diplomatic event looked like altering the prediction of the pendv 
lum ; but it never varied. On May 7th 1945, the radio announced the 
Germany had surrendered. My friends rushed into my room to congratu 


late me, saying I was only a day out. Next day the radio announced the 
___ the official date fixed for the termination of hostilities was May 8th. — 
by _ The officers who had taken note of my trials during the years 1941-4: 
kindly signed an attestation, giving their names, rank, addresses and th 
date on which the prediction was made known to them. at 


‘ 


_.__[Note. The report was followed by a list of names and addresses of 2 
_ Belgian officers, with facsimiles of their signatures. They certified the 
_ they had all at various times heard of M. Charloteaux’ prediction befor 
_ its fulfilment. The Research Officer wrote to 13 of the signatories, select 
__ ing those stated to have known of the prediction before 1944. Nine repli 
e were received. ‘Translations of these replies are given below.] 


us 
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er y - . ' . *% 
1. Captain Egon : ‘a 


- 4) 


In reply to your letter of Aug. 25, 1947, I wish to state that I signec 


wie 


me time in 1943, a declaration testifying that, at that date, Lt. Ch arlo 


co t eaux had fixed the date for the end of the war. Iwasa P.O. 


n oth : 
aes 


in-Commandant Mommens : 3 
leasure in informing you that Lt. Jean C 
r would end on May 8th, 1945, at a radies 
oe Fat Satet as aa. 8 
Ao 
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1 at a P.O.W. camp (Oflag VIJs) at Eichstatt in Bavaria. A small 
up of radiesthesists, beginners and others, practised the art, and it was 
ing one of our sittings that Charloteaux foretold the date of the end of 
war. We laughed at him a bit, for we all believed the war would end 
ner. 


Major Fleury : 

am happy to supply the information asked. I was a P.O.W. in Ger- 
ny from 1940 to 1945. In 1940 I made acquaintance with Lt Jean 
arloteaux. In the course of our long captivity in the same camps we 
ame very friendly and I was able to help him with various pieces of 
sntific information which he needed for a book he was preparing. It 
; published after his return to Belgium. 
athe-second half of 1943, ona date I cannot precisely recall, in the course 
conversation at Prenzlau camp, Lt Charloteaux told me he had foretold, 
means of the pendulum, that the war in Europe would end on May 8, 
5. Events confirmed this prediction. Although I cannot remember 
exact date of this conversation, [ am absolutely sure it was earlier than 
wary, 1944. 
Captain Marcel Boqué : ; ; 
n June, 1943, Lt Jean Charloteaux arrived at Oflag Iga -Prenzlau, dong 
1ere I was) from Oflag Xp. He was questioned, in the room where IL  _- 
3, about the end of the war. He gave the date, May 8, 1945. I made ~ 
ote of it thinking what a laugh I would have at prediction by radies- 
sia if it did not come off. To my great astonishment, I had to acknow- 
>, when the date arrived, that he had hit on the exact day. 


& r’ t 


Captain Raymond Troye : | ti 
was walking with Lt Jean Charloteaux in the courtyard of the P.O.W. oe 
) at Prenzlau in August, 1943. A comrade came up to us and asked 
oteaux if it was true that he had foretold that the war would end on» 
8, 1945. He replied that the pendulum had indeed indicated that = —_ 
I scolded Lt Charloteaux for trying to take us all in, but he saidhe 
ade his enquiry perfectly seriously. I made a note of what he said, 

ng to rub in his mistake later on. But when we came to May 8, _ 
| had to bear witness to the accuracy of the prediction when Lt | 
eaux reminded me of it. . “ie 
n F. Lippens : | 20 1 eed 
a in 1941, while I was walking in the courtyard of P.O.W. camp _ 
statt, I happened to meet Charloteaux. We were bot “s 
dI had known him for along time. I chaffed him. “W 
said, ‘‘ can you tell me if we shall be much longer in t 
war will soon be over?” “Oh, yes,” he said, ‘ 
ith our exasperating time here, and 
945—May 8, to be exact.” I attac 


Pra 


/ 
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7. Colonel M. Scohy : 

During the winter of 1942-43, as a P.O.W. at Oflag Xp at Fischbeck 
had Charloteaux as my fellow prisoner in Barrack XI. I knew he'v 
interested in radiesthesia and we were not backward in teasing him abc 
his rod and his pendulum. One day, when he and his room-mates wi 
talking about the end of our captivity, he announced to us that, thanks 
his paraphernalia in which we entirely disbelieved, he could assure us t 
the war would end on May 8, 1945. On the day of the German surrend 
May 8, 1945, in the camp at Prenzlau, he reminded me of his predict 
which had gone out of my mind. I signed a statement attesting the f 
of his prediction. 


8. Major Vandermeersch : 


r _ lam very glad to confirm the statement made in the Revue Internation 
de Radiesthésie that Lt Charloteaux, in 1943 or 1944, foretold that hostulit 

_ would end on May 8, 1945. ae 
The length of time which has passed and the small amount of importar 

I attached to Charloteaux’ numerous affirmations, as to which I was ve 
sceptical, make it impossible for me to give you details of the circumstan 
in which he made his prediction. Lt Charloteaux was billeted in the ro 
Aer, of which I was head, so he was one of my daily associates and I paid 
more attention to his remarks than to those of the other men in the roo 
-___ It was only on May 8, 1945, when the happy news of the end of the y 
came, that I recalled that Charloteaux had given us that date in advai 
and felt that I owed it to him to testify to this fact. 
af : 


9. Commandant Dungethoeff : 


_ [have known Lt Charloteaux many years during my captivity in G 
_ many. He used to make experiments in radiesthesia and to teach 
fellow-prisoners the principles and methods. I assisted at—or heard of 
a lot of experiments that resulted in failures, but some of them were rea 
successful. Although I don’t believe very much in the power of radi 
thesia to detect more than is actually in existence, and especially to pred 
_ the future, I must admit that some months—let us say two or thr 
perhaps four—before the end of the war, some fellow-prisoners 1 
chattering about a roll-call and teasing Lt Charloteaux in a friendly man 


ee © 
a? _ about his so-called prophecies. Lt Charloteaux answered that 
all that people might say, the war would be ended about the 7th o 
_ May. When Germany actually capitulated on that date, Lt Charl 
inded me of that conversation and asked me to be a wit 
shad no reason to refuse. 4 ; 3 
There appears to be no doubt that M. C ea 
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Charloteaux does not appear to be an infallible diviner ; several of the 
messes mention that many of his efforts were unsuccessful. But this 
, in which the actual day was repeatedly specified, stands out as re- 


vkable. ] 


\ NOTE ON THE REACTIONS OF AN AUDIENCE TO A 
SIMPLE EXPERIMENT WITH PENDULUMS 


Eric CUDDON 


the conclusion of a lecture on Hypnotism at The International Institute 
ena Metaphysics at Walton House, Walton Street,.on Thurs- 
?, July roth, 1947, I demonstrated the following simple experiment with 
Wnlums j in order to show the audience how very easily they could be 
eived in ascribing to psychic or paranormal causes that which had in 
ta very simple and perfectly normal explanation. 
[hree clear glass orange squash bottles were displayed upon a large and 
n table which was provided in the centre with a ground glass inset t about 
Dot square beneath which was an electric light. The bottles which were ite 
ced upon this inset were therefore fully illuminated from underneath. s, 
each bottle, suspended from a hook in the cork, was a leggth of black ‘ 
fon with a further hook attached to the end to form a pendulum. The vata 
gth of each pendulum was different. The bottles were labelled “A” Nae 
” and ‘“‘C” by means of marked envelopes stuck to the tops of the 


With very little practice it is possible, not only to set any particular pen- Ame 
im in motion, but also to control the nature and direction of its move- 

, by means of deliberate pushing with the fingers which rest lightly = = 
1 the table. This can be achieved without any visible motion of the = 
ers being discernible. to ie ied 
the table used is light and not very firm the pendulums can be setin sae 
by the uNconscrous impulses given to the fingers by sitters who 
trate their attention and desire to move any particular pendulum. ~ 

ct that the pendulums are of different length, and hence of different 
city, is the reason why only one pendulum will be set in motion ata 
the impulses which are correct for building up the movement of one i. 
um are incorrect 7.e. out of phase with each of the others. _ : 
evious arrangement Dr West and Mr Douglas Craggs had been 
o offer themselves as sitters when a request was made for volun-— 
oth had practised the art of intentional control of the pendulums. 
¢ ac pushing or pressure of the fingers upon the surface of t 


.ce was told that they were about to witness an experimen oa 
ey might well think was an improvement upon a Planchette. : 
sted that the bottles could be taken to represent my 8 
: “A” =Amenhotep my Egyptian Guide; “B’ 
», and “‘C”’=Ching, my Chinese Guide, tho 
Can Li” as his answers were often bs 
f ee pa ‘ 


hs oe 


~ 


Vd . ' ; 
\ ¢ g 
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The difference in the lengths of the pendulums was explained by the f 
that of course each Guide operated upon a different wave length. Vol 
teer sitters were then called for and four offered their services 7.e. two ap 
from my Stooges. As each came up to the table I asked their names a 
announced them to the audience. ‘The object of this was to suggest to 1 
audience that I did not know any of them, otherwise why should it 
necessary for me to ask their names. At first I sat in the centre with t 
sitters upon each side and later left them on their own whilst I pretended 
concentrate from several feet away upon the particular Spirit Guide, | 
pendulum, which it was desired to operate. Upon each occasion the 

~~ quisite pendulum functioned as desired. I then requested someone to: 
a question of the pendulums. The question was “‘ Is this done by Spirits 
An oscillation would mean Yes and a gyration would mean No. Am«¢ 
‘ hotep answered “‘ Yes ”’ but “‘ [ Can Li” said “‘ No.” 
-.  <  Tn view of this conflict I told the audience it was up to them to dec 
- and put to them the following questions and asked them to vote. 7 
result was as under : ' 
_ Did the pendulums only appear to move because I hypnotised you il 
thinking they did? Votes: o. : 
, Was their movement due to paranormal 7.e. psychic means? Votes : _ 
_. Was this due to power of sitters apart from me? Votes: 6. a 

Was this due to power of sitters plus my psychic help? Votes: 8._ 
Was it due to normal means? Votes: 5. ; 
_. By involuntary pushing? Votes: 3. 

_ Was it due to intentional deceitful pushing by me alone? Votes: 1 
_.._. Was it due to intentional deceitful pushing by me plus accomplices ame 
me wthe-sitters? Votes: 2. Sg 
_ _It should be noted that the last three votes were those of Mrs. Goldr 
_ and two of my friends from the Magic Circle, all of whom were in the knc 
so that in fact not a single person in the audience as such was prepared 
_ vote that it was due to intentional pushing. +o ea 
_ It is a remarkable fact that even after I had explained the whole mo 
operandi in the simplest manner there were still two people in the audi D 

_ one a woman doctor and the other an apparently intelligent man, w! 
¥ sted that the pendulums could be moved by the power of though 
ithout physical contact with the table and were most anxious to att 
do so, although I pointed out that I was personally not prep 
te my time in any such fruitless endeavour and that although 
y good opinion of myself and my brain power I was not quite 
eited as to anticipate success from such an experiment! “ 
really astonishing to what lengths a desire for something “ p 
d otherwise normal people, and I am beginning to thin! 
“Society for the Investigation of Psychic Seekers.” 
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E.S.P. TESTS: A SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
D. J. West 


<PERIMENTERS in this field are often criticised for unfair selection of results. 
_ order to forestall this allegation I am reporting here all the hitherto un- 
iblished tests carried out since May 1944, when I first began to keep full 
cords of all trials performed under test conditions.1 

Results being negative, the conditions are not described in detail ; but 
ig advisable to have at least asummary of the scores. It is only by record- 
gall results, both negative and positive, that we will ever be able to de- 
rmine the true frequency of E.S.P. performance. It must be noted, 
»wever, that the percipients tested in these experiments were most of 
em specially selected for their reputations as successful telepathic sub- 
ets. The agents, on the other hand, although very varied, were not 
ecially selected. 


ZENER CARD TRIALS 


Score 
No. 
Bates Per- of ea, Target | Precog. Description of 
‘ cipient | trials | pj. | Score | Dis- Conditions 
; et place- ¥ 
* a +1 , 
q 
E qpatee 350 65 70 79—|W D H2s5/25 Ae 
¢ £O UR? 25 5 3 8 W D Ha25/25 ie 
Misc. 150 3) Vrs oy 36) 1 W-D ies ies T Ass. 
ACCS. +25 4 4 4 |WDH25/25 T Ass. 
50 5 ix 12 W D Haes/25 Ay 
#R. A.C 250 48 51 47 |WSR dh) 
R.B 500 98 97 102 WSR ah 
FA. V:S. >| 1047 194 207 202 W S Ha25/25 ae 
*RA-C. | 1750 4 "310 338 329 «=|USR aie 
*MrsS. | 1000 | 186 205 199 |USH25/=100 T 
*Mrs S 200° | 57 56 59 S H25/=100 — T Ass. 
D.H.H 100 17 18 17 SH25/=100y)s acs 
W. 100 16 28 18 H 


/ 
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GUESSING THE COLOURS OF PLAYING CARDS 


| Percipient, D.H.H. 
( No. of trials = 800. 


Date Expected Score Observed Score Conditions . 

‘ 25.5-44 50 48 ush e a 
as 26.5.44 50 7 U SH 1100/2000 P 
Beams 27.5344 50 58 USR "ss 
De yA 50 55 U S H 100/ 2000 P 
Bayes | 30-5-44 50 50 USR, 1 
cae 30.5.44 50 43 U SH 100/2000 P 
atte 10.7.44 xe) 50 USR iu 
parece) 10.7-44 50 ei US H 100/ 2000 
‘call Total 400 ; 412 a 
eee : rar 
Be i _ ‘TRraLs wirH Parson’s COUNTER MACHINE. GUESSING FIVE | 


DIFFERENT COLOURS 


No. of trials = 2000. 


Mates | Percipient 


Expt. Score | Obs. Score | Conditions Fi 


D51.45 
Se 
ae 
oa eat? 


+D.J.W. 
+D.J.W. 
*RAC. 
+A.B. 


200 211 
5 Gere) 


Total 


Material used pes ors 


USH 100/100 

USH 100/100 E 
W SH roo/100 I 
ws H toolses I 


Method He Scorin 


S. | 10 x Lhasteations TG fea eas hay | idee eee ioe re 


\« from Punch 


fe) Drawings of | |W. s. Co 
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| picks out target fro: 
| four controls on a 
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Key TO LETTERING USED IN THE T'ABLES OF RESULTS 


= Subject gives a history of psychic powers. 

=Subject gives a history of previous successes in guessing ex- 
periments. 

=One or more independent witnesses present apart from 
agent and percipient. 

=No one present apart from agent and percipient. 

= Agent and percipient in separate rooms. 

= Agent and/or targets well screened out of view of percipient. 

= Screening not always perfect. Informal conditions. D. J. West 
not always present. 

5/25 ='Targets selected by hand shuffling of a pack of 25 Zener cards. 

5/100 ='Targets selected by cutting a deck of 25 from a large pack of 

100 Zener cards, hand shuftled. 
= Targets selected according to a prepared list of random numbers. 
=Telepathy conditions. Agent looks at target while percipient 
registers his guess. 

3 = Association trials. Agent and percipient both looking at same 
design or picture on the assumption that an “ R object ”’, or 
common association, is likely to induce telepathic rapport. 

= Pure clairvoyance. Nobody knows what the targef is, and score 
known only in total and not as individual trials. 

=Clairvoyance. No one looks at targets, but trials checked 
individually. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
GROUP 


f Cambridge University Psychical Research Group was founded at the 
yinning of the Michaelmas term 1946. It was decided to charge no 
scription and have no definite membership scheme, but after the first 
eting more than 80 undergraduates declared themselves willing to take Fe 
+t in experiments. A committee of five undergraduates (C. S. O.’D 
tt, A. M. Western, J. D. Proctor, J. Painter, and G. Bielstein) was 
med to plan and direct experiments and control the affairs of the Group. 
the Lent term 1947 Professor Broad was so good as to accept the Presi- 
icy of the Group. 

During the academic year 1946-47 a large amount of experimental work 
s done. Lack of space forbids more than a brief summary of this pro- _ 
mme. 

:. A large experiment under general (undifferentiated) E.S.P. conditions 
which 54 people contributed 16,650 guesses. A group of agents were all 
jultaneously presented with a number target and a group of percipients 
re asked to record their guesses. The experiment was aimed primarily 
finding a percipient. Taken as a whole the results were negative, and it 
robable that if there are any interesting effects in the results they will | 


be revealed by an elaborate analysis. 


5 
y . ; 
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2. A fairly extensive series of experiments on the PK effect. No 
nificant results were obtained with any of a variety of techniques. Re 

3. An experiment in pure clairvoyance, using coloured counters. In ¢ 
hope of encouraging phenomena it was decided to begin with lax condition 
One percipient gave very striking results, and the controls were immediate 
tightened. His performance then dropped, though remaining ju 
significant (p==-05), but soon afterwards the experiment had to be stopp 
owing to the reluctance of the percipient to continue the work. 

4. An experiment suggested by Dr Thouless and reported in det 
below, which, although it failed in its object, did include one signified 
result. 

5. An experiment aimed at discovering any comparative effects © 

different working conditions on performance in E.S.P. Neither over 

_ evidence for E.S.P. nor differential effects were observed—though tl 

number of guesses obtained was perhaps too small to give an opportuni 
for any paranormal effect to show itself. 

6. Two experiments in which encouraging results were obtained ar 

which are to be continued in the coming year. These experiments will | 

reported when complete. i 

7. Some experiments on hypnosis which, though interesting to tl 
psychologist, were not successful in raising performance i in'E.8.Be 4 
8. A number of isolated experiments with negative results which & 
either too short or too trivial to be worth describing. The Group also he 
itself in readiness to investigate any reports of local and contemngas 

* vetiid phenomena, but none was received. 

All experiments and activities of the Group are fully recorded. 

_ A total of four significant results was therefore obtained in some ae 

, experiments, which is a most encouraging conclusion to the year’s work. : 
_’ During the year the Group had the good fortune to hear talks from thr 

“s members of the S. P. R Council: Dr Thouless, a general introductory tall 

_ Dr Robertson on “Is Psychical Research a Branch of Physics?” ; A 

; Tyrrell on “ The Object of Psychical Research.” " 

_ ‘The Committee would like to express their thanks to all those wie ha 

fered us their services, in particular to Prof. Broad, Dr Thouless 

Dingwall and Dr West for their help and advice, and especially + 

- Dingwall, without whose generous financial aid the Group cull 
- neither begun nor continued to exist. | H 
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EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION BY THE CAMBRIE DGE 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Report by Dr R. H. THouLEss 


‘experimental i investigation here reported on was carried 
of the Cambridge Psychical Research Group during t . 
6-47." The plan of the experiment was suggested by myse : 
( 4 t itself was organised by Mr C. S. O’D. Scott. and - 
he somewhat arduous series of experimental, sit 
Mr Dodd, Miss Salter, Mr Beale, Mr Ve 
V eee Mr nae Mr Greenh: 


Mie? as 


Amy,” 
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fThe problem with which it was concerned was that of the relation of 
lility as percipient to ability as agent in extra-sensory perception. We 
‘ve abundant evidence that different individuals differ in their capacity 
ssucceed as percipients in experiments on psi cognition ; we are relatively 
acertain to what extent success in such experiments depends on the agent. 
he present experiment was designed to discover the relative importance 
the individual peculiarities of percipient and agent in determining 
iecess in experiments on psi cognition, and to enquire whether there was 
ty correlation between ability as percipient and ability as agent. Al- 
ough the results of the experiment were wholly negative, this was not due 
any defect in design or carrying out of the experiment but to the un- 
rtunate fact that (with one possible exception) none of the participants 
owed measurable psi cognitive success. It seems, therefore, worth while 
publish the method of the enquiry in the hope that it may be carried out 
future by someone who has at his disposal a sufficient number of subjects 
ho can obtain consistently better than chance results in such experiments. 
There were ten subjects of the experiments, each of whom did six runs 
" guesses through a pack of cards with each ot the other nine subjects. 
or three of these runs he was acting as agent while the other subject was 
srcipient, while in the remaining three runs their réles were reversed. 
he cards used were packs of ordinary playing cards from which the twelve , 
yurt cards had been removed. A guess was counted as a sifccess only if it 
as completely right (in suit and number). Thus each percipient made 
30 guesses with each agent with a mean chance expectation 6f three right, 
id every subject of the experiment acted as both agent and percipient 
th every other subject, making a total number of 1,080 guesses as per- 
pient and acting as agent for an equal number. ° 
‘The number of successes obtained in each of these ninety sittings is 
own in the following table. : . 
The agent and percipient sat in the same room but back to back so that _ 
€ percipient could not be guided by visual clues. An observer sat facing 
> agent across a table. The percipients were not informed as to their 
ss or failure until the whole series of sittings had been completed. _ 


; PERCIPIENTS | 
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Figures were also obtained for the numbers of hits on the cards one be 
fore and one after the target card but, since these also were not significan 
they are not included in the above table. # 

The mean chance expectations for totals both in columns and rows is 27 
while that for the grand total is 270. The observed deviation of + 13 in th 
grand total is quite insignificant (C.R.=-8, P=-4). Nor does there seer 
to be any indication that this insignificance of total deviation is the resu 
of a small number of successful subjects having their scores swamped by 
larger number of unsuccessful ones. It is true that Macmanus as percipier 
scores twelve more than mean chance expectation which as a separate scot 
would be significant, but the odds are no more than about two to one again: 
a score of this size occurring once amongst twenty scores. And althoug 
two other scores of comparable size are found amongst the agents, this ; 
insufficient for significance. 

The only real evidence for the results being not wholly chance determine 
is from one run through a pack of forty cards with Macmanus as percipier 
and Painter as agent in which the score was seven whereas mean chanc 

expectation is one. If treated as a single observation the odds against th: 
occurring by chance would be enormous (P =-000055). It is, however, th 
selected best of 270 runs, and the likelihood of such a value occurring b 
chance at least once in 270 trials is about -or5 (z.e. about 65 to 1 against 
Since neither the grand total nor the separate totals of agents or pet 
.. cipients deviate appreciably from what we should expect by chance, it ; 
- extremely unlikely that we should find evidence of the effects we are lookin 
for. Inthe hope, however, that this experiment may be repeated some tim 

- with more positive material, I will go through the further steps of the en 
: quiry. 

1. Proof that agents differ amongst themselves in psi capacity would b 
provided by the observed variance between the agents’ totals being signif 
~ cantly greater than that to be expected on the hypothesis that there are onl 
random differences between the totals of agents. It does not seem quit 

correct to do this by the ordinary method of analysis of variance since th 
table differs from that of the usual form in the fact that there is no princips 
_ diagonal (since there is no experiment in which the subjects act both ¢ 
agent and percipient). Nor does it seem satisfactory to calculate th 
_ theoretical variance from the formula Npq where p=1 /40 and q=39/4¢ 
_ since this will underestimate the expected variance between agents if suk 

ee jects are scoring positively. If, however, p is taken as the observed pre 

_ portion of successes and q as the observed proportion of failures, this for 
mula can correctly be used to estimate the expected variance betwee 
_ agents. In the present case p is 283/10800 (=-026) and q is 10517/1080 
_ (='974). N (the total number of guesses per agent) is 1080. The es 
pected variance between agents’ totals is, therefore, 1080 x "026 x -974= 
27°46 oe 
of x he observed variance is the-sum of the squares of the deviations of cac 
_ agent’s total from the mean of 28-3, divided by the number of deg C 
reedom which is 9 (i.e. one less than the number of agents). The s 
_~ the squares of deviations from the mean is (-7)? + (9°7)? + etc., which 
_ to 250. The observed variance between agents is, therefore - 
temarkably near to the theoretical value, showing th: 
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periments gives no evidence of agents differing amongst themselves in 

2 scores obtained by them. 

2. The problem of the reality of differences between percipients is the 

me. ‘The expected variance is the same as in the case of agents (27-4)., 

iae observed variance between percipients is 29:6. Although somewhat 

ger than in the last case, the difference falls far short of significance 

nee (by Fisher’s tables of variance ratios) the observed variance would 

uve to be about twice the expected variance for the difference to be sig- 
ficant. ‘These results, therefore, also provide no evidence of a real differ- 

ice between percipients. 

3. If it had been found that there was a real difference between agents 

id between percipients, the next question would be whether these 
ifferences were correlated, z.e. whether a good percipient tended also to 

2 a good agent. Here the product-moment correlation is —-o8, which 

(as might be expected) wholly insignificant. 

I should like to end by expressing appreciation of the amount of hard 

ork on the part of organisers and experimenters which went into these 
periments, and my regret that this hard work has borne so little fruit. 1 __ 
hat is liable to happen in experimental work in psychical research. We © 
ust hope that the time will soon come when we can improve methods of 


‘perimenting (by the use of drugs or other means) so that we can get posi- a 
ve results whenever we like. Then we shall have overconte the principal —- ~ 
fficulty in experimental advance in psychical research, 02 © 2 
- : ——>-R, H. THOuLEsS ee 
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__. EXPERIMENTERS’ REPORT ON CONDITIONS OF THE BP 


as _INVESTIGATION ee ae 
. a see 


e forty-five separate sittings involved in the experiment all took place 
ig the Lent Term 1947. The problem of organising such a large _ 
ount of work during a term largely occupied by academic activities was _ 
yy, and it was decided that the experimenters themselves could not — 
esent at more than a small proportion of the sittings. Accordinglya 
of detailed instructions was issued and the subjects were asked to - 
¢ the sittings amongst themselves. ‘These instructions were designed _ 
constancy of conditions and to safeguard against faulty recording 
ous or unconscious fraud in so far as limited and always variabl 
yermitted. At least one observer was present at every sitting an 
ght people took part as observers in the whole series of si 
n sheet is given at the end of this report. ae ea vr 
s, that even if the results had been significant the 
cree and the doubtful efficacy ne 
4 o Zz: ‘ul ¢ y hee ad - : 
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success had continued, it would have been argued that with subjects wh 
have demonstrated genuine powers there is little reason for taking a highl 
suspicious and sceptical attitude towards evidence concerning the laws ¢ 
operation of these powers. However improbable E.S.P. may be it 1 
scarcely reasonable to take the attitude that, given E.S.P., any characteristi 
that it may be claimed to have is highly improbable. Sceptical criticist 
would be directed against the properly controlled tests, not against th 
main series of sittings. If the controlled tests had failed to give positiv 
results the validity of the main series would have been a matter of opinion 
but the experimenters feel bound to state that in that event they personall 
would not feel entirely convinced of the validity of any evidence of para 
normality derived from the main series alone. 

Details of exact experimental conditions for each sitting and procedur 
to eliminate miscounting etc., were recorded but are not included in thi 
report, as the conclusions of the experiment are almost entirely negative 
It is known that in at least three sittings the conditions were not exactly i 
accordance with the instructions. It should perhaps be mentioned tha 
one of these three included the single run between Painter and Macmanu 
in which the only evidence in the whole series for anything but chance de 
termined was obtained. During this run the agent and percipient wer 
facing one another instead of being back to back, and the percipient wa 
blindfold. 

The experimenters would like to express their thanks and those of th 
Group to Dr Thouless for his help and advice and for the above report 01 
the purpose, method, and conclusions of the experiment. 

C. S. O’D. Scorr 
A. M. WESTERN 


SPECIMEN INSTRUCTION SHEET 


P.—Percipient. A.—Agent. O.—Observer. (An observer must b 
present throughout). 
' At least one pack of cards, less picture cards, is needed. 


Procedure. 


P and A are back to back as far apart a8 possible in the same room 
O sits facing A across a table. Care about mirrors, pictures, ete. 
ee A thoroughly shuffles the pack, puts it on the table, and looks at the card 
gat, one by one for P to guess, letting O see only the backs of the cards. Th 
_‘ cards are not recorded at the time but placed on the pile for future recording 


-____ O records P’s guesses as he calls them out, does not look at cards bein; 
guessed (except at their backs), but keeps an eye an A. \ ie. 
__. A must not speak, but should take the greatest care not to convey am 
____ information by slight movements, sounds, etc, \ \ td 
aa ; ee only signal for the next card to be “ sent” is P’s statement of hi 
guess. "iS ce 
Pe ___ Every card must be guessed and recorded in full (e.g. 4C). a 

____No trial guesses may be made at the beginning. Me oe 

~ _. At the end of a run of forty cards (i.e. the pack) A records cards from 
pai’ in column beside guesses. © watches to see no mistakes. 
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3 the essence of the experiment is constant conditions for all experi- 
ts, P must oz be told his scoring until all nine of his experiments are 
‘pleted. 

or the next run the cards (better another pack) are thoroughly shuffled 
\, without the others being able to see, and then used. 

or each person, three runs through the pack as P, and three as A, con- 
ite an experiment. 

‘hree runs are recorded on each sheet. ‘Time and date should be noted 
sach sheet. 

very sheet must be signed by A, O, and P, specifying which is which, 
ertify that these conditions have been fulfilled. If there is any deviation 
n the conditions it should be noted on the sheet before signing. 

‘he sheets should be handed in as soon as possible after the experiment 
er to D, King’s Hostel, or to G.10, St. Mi.’s Ct., Caius. 

he observer is requested to fulfil his functions with the greatest care as it 
ery easy to miss some important point. 


abridge University Psychical Research Group. 
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¥ 

y Survive. Compiled by Miss E. B. Gibbes from the scripts of Miss 

Geraldine Cummins. Rider, London, 1946. 12s. 6d. ~* 
‘his book is a record of twelve cases of apparent communications from 
eased persons recorded by Miss Cummins, mainly by “ automatic” 
ting. Each case has a feature which distinguishes it from the usual type 
pirit Communications ; in most of them the communicator was com- 
ely unknown to the medium and in. several of them to the sitter/also, 
many correct facts were recorded. 
‘hey include the well-known Pearl Tie Pin case, already published in 
William Barrett’s book On the Threshold of the Unseen and Mrs Hester 
wden’s Voices from the Void. Miss Cummins was only the sitter and 
; Dowden used the Ouija Board. Given the facts, it would be interest- 
if some of our members would suggest a normal explanation of this case. - 
eral of the other cases approach, if they do not reach this standard. 
se of Bob F., Henry Boyce and Captain J. M. are of special interest 
n this angle, though from the point of view of a scientific society, there 
asufficient corroboration of the facts and: the possibility of selection, 
scious or unconscious, from the original records. Few readers, however, ae 
not be prepared to accept the good faith of Miss Cummins and Miss 
Bece,: o TR 
‘part from this, the interest. of the book lies in the high standard of 
iracy in Miss Cummins’ work in such a number of cases, the evidence 
ontinuing personality in those of T. M., Elizabeth B., and the Ross 

s, and a picture of the next stage of life very difficult for those with, 
conceived notions of ‘“‘ heaven ”’ to accept. af 
wo features deserve special notice. In the case of Elizabeth B., a _ 
- backward child purporting to send a message to her mother, the first _ 


. 


ication was in rather stilted language and seemed to her mother 


: te 


. _- > 
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not to be at all in character. Later on the wording became quite nat 
and typical of the child who said (p. 61) “ I have been helped by some 
here to speak. The first time he called me he did the speaking for me 
cause I did not know how to write. So I expect you were a bit puzzled 
what was said. He tried to say for me what I wanted to say but of cot 


ee he talked his own way. Now I know what to do.” This of course refet 
’.~- to Astor, Miss Cummins’ “ guide ” and is evidence in favour of a sepai 
personality. 3 


In another case (T. M.) the communicator explained the possible cat 

of error thus: ‘‘ I see the words coming on a glass as I think the thou 

~. they embody. But now and then wrong words get in and the thought is 

always completed just exactly as I think it.” This indicates that telepe 

is the modus operandi in this case, as explained by Myers (The Dorr C 

Proc. 1911) where he says it is the normal method and consists of the 
citation of existing ideas in the medium’s mind. 

This is not a book that would convince or even perhaps influence a c 
plete sceptic. Indeed nothing but personal experience ever will. But 
. person with a scientific mind and no strong prejudice and a little knowle 

-__ of the subject will find it well worth study. There cannot be too m 
; books of this type and very few are so well presented as this. Miss Gib 
are is well aware of the many pitfalls in her path and the need for accu 
recording, as well as of the criticisms to which evidence of this kind is 

posed., She answers as many as she can in advance but in a well balan 
manner and without bias. : 


ty 


-» BASS 
Problems in Abnormal Behaviour, NATHANIEL 'THORNTON. , Pp, : 
Philadelphia, 1946. . | a 
This book does not deal with supernormal phenomena, but it i: 
interest to all who need to know something of the complexities of hut 
personality. Many aspects of abnormal psychology are touched uy 
including such diverse topics as neurosis, the interpretation of dre 
insanity, psycho-analysis, psychological types, hypnotism, narco-anal 
derangements of the sexual impulse and epilepsy. To do justice to any 
‘4 -of these subjects would have required several volumes. The present k 
isin the nature of a series of fleeting sketches rather than carefyl exposi 


_ It might have been better if the range had been more restricted and 
we ‘treatment more detailed. ar a ae 
mist eA Notwithstanding this limitation, it is a useful work, and it will s 
Fal ea uction to the many-sided problems of human mentality. * 
Gigs, Of the book is increased by the author’s healthy habit of defining 
ng ~ well as his objective attitude to the divergent theories which compli 
yet bject matter. In discussing the genesis of mental abnormality 
_ prominence is given to environmental factors (which determine t 
_ of aneurosis) and to hereditary and constitutional factors (whi 
Fs x 


oe ‘ 


he incidence of insanities and sexual aberrations), 

n the section of the book dealing with sex, it is interesting 

well-known psychical researchers (e.g. Dessoi By 

have been experts in this subject also. 
‘ . ae 
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NOV. 1947 Correspondence Ny 11g 


Journal of Parapsychology. Vol. XI, no. 2, June 1947. 
‘his number of The Journal opens with an obituary notice}-by the Editor, 
yr C. E. Stuart whose death this year was a sad loss to American Psychi- 
Research. 

_M. Bevan compared a group of twelve subjects doing E.S.P..experi- 
its in light and in darkness. They scored above mean chance expecta- 
in light and below in darkness with a significant difference between the 
es in the two conditions. ‘ 

_ G. Pratt has made a further analysis of position effects in the record 
sts of P.K. experiments. The usual terminal salience effects are found 
1 both high and low aim. Since success was found to an appreciable 
nt only at the beginning and end of columns, it seemed that a large part 
he test was contributing little or nothing to the final total, and that it 
ht be worth while to design tests in such a way as to eliminate these un- 
itable areas. 

‘here is an important contribution by the late C. E. Stuart and other 
kers on the relation between E.S.P. results and personality measure- 
its of which the most significant finding is that those making “ ex- 
sive’ drawings scored more highly in clairvoyant perceptions of 
wings than did those subjects who made “ compressive”’ drawings. 
view of the importance of such comparisons, it is a pity that a more 
quate statistical technique of comparison is not used. It%eems to me 
-the comparison should not be between the total score in the, two cases 
between the number of individuals scoring respectively above and 
yw chance in the two groups. No figures are given by which one can 
mate whether the difference between the groups would also be signifi- 
t if determined in this way. In view of the large number of subjects 
1 (thirty-six expansive and fifty-nine compressive) it seems likely that it 
iid. There is also a discussion by a physicist R. A. McConnel as to 
ther such phenomena as P.K. are physical or non-physical. 


HA 


3 
Bi, ‘LIBRARY NOTICE 


: Council is anxious that the Society’s library should include all im- 
fant books on psychical research and closely related subjects. The 


rary Committee would be obliged to members for notification of any _ 


k, new or old, which it is considered should be obtained for the library. — 
‘y would also be glad to hear of any articles or discussions, likely to be 
iterest to members, which appear in non-psychic books and periodicals. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘the old rule regarding the privacy of the fournal really necessary? 2 


& 


nerally agreed that the educated world is scandalously ignorant of, _ 
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As to the objections of any contributors of cases who might not wisl 
have their names published, these could surely be overcome by the use 
pseudonyms, initials, and such-like. ‘There would, of course, be 
question of making public the contents of past Journals, which were | 
tained on the definite assurance that this would not be done. 

The excellent recent issue (June-July), in which this rule was relax 
shows, I think, that this policy is popular, and also that it is practical ; 
does not lead to a scarcity of cases. 

It might also be said that the printing in a public Journal of cases whi 
although of some interest, are weak evidentially, would bring the Soe: 
into disrepute. But if it should be held desirable to include any such cz 
when further evidence is unobtainable, an editorial note can always 
included, pointing out the weaknesses. As this is the exact procedure t 
was adopted in the above-mentioned issue (a case of apparent ret 
cognition), I do not think that this objection can be considered a seri 
one. . 

Moreover, the fournal is available at the British Museum, and, I belie 
elsewhere. Surely the maintenance of this theoretical privacy is rat 
unnecessary. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. M. WESTER 


[While we entirely agree with our correspondent that a wider circulat 
of some of the material printed in the Yournal would be useful, we th 
that the issue of occasional special numbers with unrestricted circula' 
may solve the difficulty better than an immediate abrogation of the rul 
privacy. Some of the matter in the fournal is genuinely meant for mem 
only. Liberty to quote cases printed in the Journal is often given, provi 
the consent of the persons concerned is obtained.—Hon. Ep1rTor.] 


